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COMMENDRY. 

In 7%* Squyr 0/ Zoav Degre, 1. 688 (Haz- 
litt's #«». o/ - Z?a?/)/ .fi^. Poetry of Engl., 
II.) occurs the mysterious word comtnendry. 
Readers of the poem will recall that the 
daughter of the King of ' Hungry ' is in love 
with the Squire, who is one night ambushed 
and attacked by the treacherous Steward. In 
the fight the Steward is killed and, after his 
face has been disfigured, his body is laid be- 
fore her chamber door. She naturally sup- 
poses the body to be that of her lover, and 
embalms it so as to keep it near her. 

Into the chamber she dyd hym bere ; 
His bowels soone she dyd out drawe, 
And buryed them in goddes lawe. 
She sered that body with specery. 
With wyrgin waxe and commendry ; 
And closed hym in a maser tre, 
And set on hym lockes thre. 

(684-690.} 

In the corresponding passage of The Squier 
{Percy Folio MS., Hi. 266), the word does not 
appear at all. Moreover, no mention of it is 
made by Nares, by Halliwell, by Stratmann- 
Bradley, nor is it found in the International, 
the Century, or the Standard Dictionaries. 
But in the Oxford Dictionary the word is 
cited, with a reference to this passage only, 
and marked Obs. rare. No meaning is given. 
Ritson printed the text in his Ancient English 
Metrical Romances, but he did not include 
the word in his glossary. 

The word seems, however, to be capable 
of a very simple explanation. The Princess 
wished to keep the body in aromatic spices, 
and might, perhaps, naturally enough select 
cummin in a dry state. Cumin or cummin 
takes in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the form comyn, and in the sixteenth the form 
commen. The text of the poem in its present 
shape is a sixteenth century print. We know, 
furthermore, that cummin was very generally 
used as a spice in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
and that when employed medicinally it was 
ground and put into water or witie. Hence, 
possibly, the mention in this case that it was 
used dry. I cannot find that it was supposed 
to have special preservative properties, but 
its odor was probably more agreeable than 
that of a corpse. 

Its cheapness, too, would allow a free use of 



it, the price per pound in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries being about two pence, 
or, at the present value of money, not far 
from thirty-five or forty cents (Rogers, Hist, 
of Agriculture and Prices, i, 631). 

Numerous examples of the adjective follow- 
ing the noun occur in the poem,— lady f re 16; 
notes clere 61 ; forestes thicke 237 ; ladybryght 
426,— to select a few out of many. The use of 
a word like dry in such a situation is some- 
what unusual, but it is no worse than the 
combinations that desperate rhymesters even 
now are guilty of. 

The most serious objection to the proposed 
explanation appears to be that it is too fatally 
easy, and smacks too much of folk-etymology. 
But until some more rational meaning is sug- 
gested we may regard 'commendry' as a 
■ghost-word,' and provisionally relegate it to 
the shades. 

William E. Mead. 
Wesleyan University. 



SKELTON'S 'MAGNYFYCENCE' AND 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

Skelton's morality of Magnyfycence has re- 
ceived, as will be acknowledged, very slight 
treatment at the hands of critics ; yet it is, ac- 
cording to ten Brink, the most important in 
our language, if the Satire of the Three Es- 
tates be excepted. In it Skelton has abandoned 
the typical morality themes— the course of 
human life and the struggle of vice and virtue 
—for an issue more specific. He has chosen 
to represent the insecurity of state and power, 
in the person of Magnyfycence, and the rivalry 
of Measure and Fancy (moderation and ex- 
travagance), who seek the control of his actions 
and the direction of his household. This ap- 
proach to the concrete does not fail to strike 
the commentator; but what generally has 
quite escaped notice is the personal reference 
of this "interlude." Yet it is antecedently 
more probable, more in accordance with Skel- 
ton's literary genius, that he should thus limit 
abstraction to aid a satirical, a personal allu- 
sion, rather than to favor a formal dramatic 
advance. This supposition is, as we shall see, 
also borne out by the text. 
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H. Krutnpholz, in the only monograph' 
which exists, so far as 1 am aware, upon Mag- 
nyfycence, has expressed this conjecture, and 
so has ten Brink. But curiously enough, both 
put forward the idea merely as conjecture, and 
consider, if indeed a personal allusion be in- 
tended, that Henry VIII is aimed at. 

It would seem, however, as I shall attempt 
to show, that this reference is actual and un- 
mistakable, and that not Henry VIII but Car- 
dinal Wolsey is the personage whom Skelton 
has in view. This will appear upon considera- 
tion of the following passages. 

1. "Measure is mete for a marchauntes hall, 
But largesse becometh a state ryall. 



A Iorde a negarde, it is a shame, 

But largesse may amende your name." 

Magnyfycence, 11. 387, 388, 393, 394. 

Now Wolsey's mean extraction is one of the 
points which Skelton most frequently and bit- 
terly satirizes." No such references could have 
been made to Henry VIII, not even in con- 
nection with his title to the throne, for that, 
through his mother, was unimpeachable. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that the word 
' ryall ' was purely a general meaning here with 
no necessary reference to a king. 

2. The limitation of the vice-virtue contest, 
confined as it is to the opposition of modera- 
tion and prodigality, is appropriately chosen in 
relation to Wolsey's known passion for pomp 
and splendor, the extravagant ostentation by 
which his court came near to rivaling the 
King's.3 

3. The overbearing treatment of Measure 
by Magnyfycence (M. 11. 1732-1746) can be 
paralleled by many allusions to Wolsey's treat- 
ment of suppliants.* 

4. The rage and fury of Magnyfycence (M. 
11. 1638 f., 11. 1745 f.), drawn as if from life, 
agree also with similar satirical attacks on the 
Cardinal for his outbursts of frantic wrath.s 

From these references, taken from those 

1 H. Krumpholz, John Hkelton und sein Morality flay 
Magnyfycence. Frossnitz, 1881. 

2 See for example, Colin Clout, 1. 587; Speke Parrot,^. 
480, 500; Why Come Ye Not To Court, 11. 619, (Sao; 490, 491. 

3 Why Come Ye Not To Court, 1. 398, etc. 

4 Why Come Ye Not To Court, 11. 188, 595, 618. Speke 
Parrot, I. $01. 

5 Why Come Ye Not To Court, 11. 430 f„ 333 f„ 644 f., 
575 f- 



satires of Skelton which are known to be di- 
rected against Wolsey, it is plain that he at- 
tributes similar traits to the sect and the ficti- 
tious personage alike. This circumstance, to- 
gether with the choice of subject, and the defi- 
nite allusion to a mean extraction, seems to 
indicate that we have in Magnyfycence an un- 
suspected addition to the material of Skelton 's 
most notable satires. 

In addition three considerations suggest that 
we possess in this play the earliest indication 
of enmity. Magnyfycence was certainly writ- 
ten after 1515, for the death of Louis XII, who 
died in that year, is referred to (11. 283, 285). 
There is not much point in a complimentary 
reference to a dead king unless made while his 
memory is yet green, so that probably the 
composition of Magtiyfycence is not much 
later. Though not printed until after Skelton 's 
death, it was probably composed with a view 
to immediate performance, according to cus- 
tom ; for, generally speaking, moralities and 
interludes were produced, not to be read, but 
to be performed. Accordingly, Magnyfycence 
would antedate Colin Clout (circ. 1519) so far 
considered the earliest of Skelton's satires 
which relate in any degree to Wolsey. 

The relative moderation of the attack also 
inclines one to credit the play with an earlier 
origin. The latter circumstance perhapshelped 
the writers before mentioned to their supposi- 
tion that Henry VIII was aimed at. That idea 
is a little surprising, for in so doing Skelton 
must have slighted the ties of a long continued 
patronage, extending back to the previous 
reign, no less than those which might be sup- 
posed to bind him to his former pupil. And 
had he thus intended, we might expect that he 
would have been speedily "out of princes' 
grace," which there is no satisfactory evidence 
to show. 

One more conclusion may be drawn— that 
Magnyfycence stands as an early, if not the 
earliest, instance of the use of the drama as a 
means of personal and political attack. John 
Roo's Lord Governaunce, acted, according to 
ten Brink, in 1527 or 1528, is another early ex- 
ample of this usage. In this instance Wolsey 
suspected the attack and imprisoned those re- 
sponsible. Possibly, he recollected Magnyfy- 
cence. 
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Not mere conjecture, then,but good evidence 
exists to show that Magnyfycence has a sa- 
tirical and personal motive, and that the victim 
intended is not Henry VIII but Wolsey, sa- 
tirized here by Skelton apparently for the first 
time. It is worth noting, too, that as Wolsey 
both received the Cardinal's hat, and was ap- 
pointed to the Chancellorship in 1515, his su- 
premacy in church and state alike practically 
dates from this year ; so Skelton's attack was 
not (if we accept Magnyfycence as the first 
manifestation) deferred so long as has been 
supposed upon the ground that the later Colin 
Clout should be so described. 

E. S. Hooper. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Historia de Gil Bias de Santillanapor Lesage, 
traducidapor el Padre Isla, abbreviated and 
edited with introduction, notes, map and 
vocabulary, by J. Geddes, Jr., and Free- 
man M. Josselyn, Jr. Boston, D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1901. 
The use, in modern language instruction, of 
texts not originally written in the language to 
be taught, but translated into it from some 
other tongue, has frequently been condemned 
by pedagogical authorities. It has been urged, 
with some reason, that pupils should be fed 
only on good literature, should be made 
familiar from the start with a pure, idiomatic 
style, and should imbibe through their read- 
ing something of the life and spirit of the 
people whose speech they are trying to ac- 
quire. Such texts have, nevertheless, some- 
times done admirable service, in the early 
stages of study, on account of their simplicity 
of diction and their comparative freedom from 
rare and perplexing idioms. At the very out- 
set, it is more profitable to the student to 
master inflectional forms, the ordinary con- 
structions, and the commonest expressions 
than to meet an overwhelming variety of 
words and phrases. Now, when a translation 
offering this advantage is itself a literary 
masterpiece, and equals in local color any 
native work, it may surely be accepted with- 
out hesitation for use in the class-room. The 
chief objection to Father Isla's version of 



Gil Bias, as an elementary Spanish text, has 
been its length ; in spite of this drawback, and 
the lack of a convenient edition, it has often 
made its way into school and college, to the 
satisfaction of teachers and the delight of 
pupils. The little volume prepared by Pro- 
fessors Geddes and Josselyn contains one hun- 
dred and sixty-three pages of narrative, ju- 
diciously selected from Books i-iii and vii-ix. 
We have here, among other things, the epi- 
sodes of the robbers and their subterranean 
retreat, Doctor Sangredo, the Archbishop of 
Granada, the Duke of Lerma, and the inter- 
rupted wedding. In several places, where a 
proper comprehension of the sequence of 
events seems to demand it, a few lines of 
English supply the missing connection; the 
texture of Lesage's tale is, however, generally 
so loose that the omission of a chapter or a 
book or two rarely interferes seriously with 
the understanding of the next adventure. 
The editors have provided a map of Spain 
with an indication of the route taken by our 
hero, a short introduction (dealing with the 
author, the place of Gil Bias in French litera- 
ture, and the controversy about its origin), 
copious notes, and a vocabulary. The value 
of these last features can be determined only 
by actual use. Some teachers will object to 
the assignment of so much space, in the 
notes, to the explanation of rudimentary mat- 
ters of vocabulary, syntax, and idiom ; but as 
this is a point upon which doctors disagree, it 
is perhaps wiser not to express a dogmatic 
opinion. 

„ , ., „ C H. Grandgent. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Outlines of the History of the English Lan- 
guage. By T. N. Toller, M. A., Professor of 
English in the Owens College, Manchester. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1900. xiv, 
284 pp. 

Professor Toller's recent book is a not un- 
welcome addition to the ever-growing series 
of histories of our language. It gives us a new 
point of view— that of a lexicographer of Old 
English—; and, oddly enough, this view-point 
seems peculiarly adapted to revealing the 
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